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Hanover, was proclaimed King, a Regency was formed
under the Act of 1705,1 and on September 18 the Elector
landed in England, before the Pretender was able to make
any attempt to prosecute his claims to the throne.
The Hano- \WJth the peaceful accession of George I the Revolutionary
cession com- era was closed. Of the Glorious Revolution the results were
worifoTthe wide and far-reaching. Most important of all, the power
Revolution. of Engjanc} ha(j been turned successfully against France; a
definite check was given to French aggression; the auto-
cracy of Louis was defeated at Torbay. The authority of
the English Parliament was vindicated against the divine
right of the King, and the exercise of the prerogative was
limited so that it might never again openly set aside the
voice of the people. English Dissenters had won for them-
selves a measure of toleration, for the persecuting measures
of the recent Tory Reaction did not long remain in force;
and although Anglicans continued to hold a legal monopoly
of political power for another century, they were no longer
able to penalise the worship of their rivals. As a result of
the Revolution and of the war, England gained jLJiscal
system which became the basis of its commercial prosperity;
the Union with Scotland facilitated its commercial develop-
ment and brought fresh vitality to its political system. The
Revolution stimulated the ambitions of England's trade,
producing a crop of continental wars, leading England's
sons to the furthest corners of the world and establishing
the power of the Whig moneyed classes. Commercial
_ominance of the Whig aristocracy,, are

* century. _

1 See Grant-Robertson, Select Statutes, p. 179.